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*iew laws merely brought about a condition of ^quality between the two religions. But this e equality' was soon discovered by Ambrose to be itself inconsistent with the dignity of Christianity. In 391 Valentinian was induced to pass another law, in which he commanded the pagan temples to be closed and all sacrifices to be discontinued. In the following year the young emperor was put to death by one of his generals, and a rhetorician, Eugenius, was clothed with the purple. This gave fresh hope and courage to the remnants of the pagan aristocracy. Nicomachus Flavianus, the third of the great pagans of the time, a pontiff and consul designate, at once threw himself with fervour into the new agitation, and espoused the cause of Eugenius. After two fruitless legations, Flavianus himself and Argobastes (the Gothic general who had set Eugenius on the throne) approached the new emperor, and obtained permission to restore the famous statue of Victory to the senate. The pagans saw an opportunity of escaping from the persecuting laws of Valentinian under the more accommodating Eugenius, and they threw in their lot with the usurper. There was a great revival of the old religion at Rome. The temples were re-opened. The victims were laid